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The  law  is  the  last  result  of  human  wisdom 
acting  upon  human  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

—  Samuel  Johnson 


Hunting  seasons  have  opened. 
Already  there  has  been  dove  shoot- 
ing in  the  northern  zone  and  teal 
hunting  statewide.  The  heavy  hand 
of  summer  is  slowly  being  lifted. 
Fall  will  bring  widespread  hunting 
activities. 

Opening  of  the  squirrel  and  rabbit 
seasons  in  early  October  will  lead 
quickly  to  deer,  waterfowl  and  other 
seasons.  In  Louisiana,  sportsmen 
have  almost  six  months  of  uninter- 
rupted hunting,  topped  off  with  a 
spring  wild  turkey  season  that  is 
attracting  more  persons  each  year. 

It  is  a  time  of  the  year  when 
many  people  are  filled  with  quiet 
anticipation  of  the  fine  sport  and 
pleasure  that  will  mark  this  part  of 
the  year. 

Wherever  hunters  gather  there 
is  talk  of  guns  and  ammunition,  of 
shot  sizes  and  ballistics.  And,  be- 
cause there  are  a  large  number  of 
young  hunters  being  initiated  to  the 
sport  each  fall,  there  are  often  ques- 
tions about  gun  safety  and  proper 
hunter  education. 


The  matter  of  hunter  safety  train- 
ing is  of  prime  importance  when- 
ever  it  comes  to  taking  young  people 
out  for  their  first  hunting  experience, 
or  in  deciding  if  they  are  old  enough 
to  have  that  first  gun. 

It  is  something  of  concern,  not 
only  for  parents,  relatives,  or  friends 
of  young  hunters,  but  also  for  other 
hunters  who  may  have  occasion  to 
be  using  the  same  general  area  for 
hunting. 

The  ongoing  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
to  provide  hunter  safety  training 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  young 
people,  as  well  as  some  adults,  can 
be  reassuring  to  those  who  share  a 
natural  fear  of  hunting  accidents, 
particularly  those  involving  young 
people. 

Under  the  department's  program, 
some  40,000  young  hunters  have 
received  hunting  safety  training 
during  the  past  10  years.  Addi- 
tionally, they  have  been  instructed 
in  hunter  ethics,  game  identification, 
conservation  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  hunter  responsibility. 
They  have  completed  the  full  course 
and  received  certification. 

Additional  thousands  have  re- 
ceived varying  amounts  of  hunter 
safety  training  which  serve  them  in 
good  stead  even  though  they  were 
unable  to  participate  in  full  train- 
ing periods  necessary  for  certifica- 
tion. 

This  has  been  good.  During  the 
past  decade  this  program  has  been 
steadily  expanded.  In  fiscal  1980, 
approximately  9,000  young  hunters 
received  certification.  Overall  par- 
ticipation ran  about  12,000,  with 
the  majority  becoming  certified 
hunters. 

Instruction  was  furnished  by  14 
full  time  staff  members  of  the  de- 
partment, assisted  by  volunteer 
instructors.  The  course  involved 
six  hours  of  classroom  work,  a 
written  examination,  and  firing  on 
a  range. 

Through  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment, these  courses  in  hunter  safety 
are  being  conducted  by  department 
wildlife  education  specialists  in 
junior  high  schools  in  some  nine 


parishes.  These  are  in  addition  to 
statewide  programs  for  scouts,  4-H 
clubs,  and  other  groups. 

While  the  department  hopes  to 
expand  its  programs  in  the  school 
systems  of  additional  parishes  as 
time  goes  by,  there  are  indications 
that  hunter  safety  training  may  be- 
come all  embracing  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead. 

In  more  than  half  the  states  —  29 
to  be  exact  — hunter  safety  training 
is  mandatory  in  order  to  obtain 
hunting  licenses.  Those  states  where 
this  training  is  required  also  have 
provisions  to  include  non-resident 
hunters. 

These  various  state  laws,  all  en- 
acted within  the  past  two  decades, 
certainly  indicate  a  trend  by  the 
legislatures  of  those  states. 

It  is  significant  for  me  to  point  out 
that  in  the  last  regular  session  of 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  a  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  urg- 
ing and  requesting  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Natural  Re- 
sources to  function  as  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  study  whether  hunters 
should  be  required  to  take  a  hunter 
safety  course  prior  to  receiving  a 
license  to  hunt. 

It  will  take  considerable  time  fol- 
lowing the  initial  study  and  its 
findings  before  possible  legislation 
makes  hunter  safety  training  man- 
datory in  order  to  secure  a  Louisiana 
hunting  license.  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
complicated  legislative  process,  but 
remind  readers  that  29  states  have 
already  done  so,  and  others  are  in 
the  process  of  making  hunter  safety 
training  mandatory. 

Statistics  on  hunting  accidents 
are  not  easy  to  compile,  and  it  is 
not  a  legal  responsibility  to  report 
hunting  accidents,  as  is  the  case 
with  boating  accidents.  However, 
out  of  17  reported  accidents  in 
Louisiana  in  fiscal  1980,  there  were 
10  fatalities.  Figures  for  fiscal  1981 
are  still  being  compiled. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
prevent  hunting  accidents.  Full  in- 
formation on  the  department's  hunter 
safety  program  can  be  obtained  at 
any  office  of  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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Squirrel  hunting  is  Louisiana's 

foremost  form  of  hunting:  more 

hunters  seek  squirrels  than  any 

other  type  of  game.  What  is  it 

about  this  furtive  little  animal 

with  the  bushy  tail  that  attracts 

so  many  hunters  annually? 

By  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


squirrel  hunters  in  Louisiana  come 
in  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  ages.  You  will 
find  the  very  young  among  them;  and 
you'll  meet  squirrel  hunters  in  the  woods 
whose  hair  is  silver  gray  but  whose  eyes 
are  sharp,  hearing  keen,  and  memories 
poignant. 
They  come  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  farmers  to  financiers,  and  from 
city  dwellers  to  country  folks.  They  have 
one  thing  in  common.  It  is  a  deep- 
rooted  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
taking  to  a  wooded  area  at  dawn  to 
hunt  a  furtive  little  animal  with  a  long, 
bushy,  powder  puff-soft  tail. 
There's  something  about  hunting 
squirrels  in  deep  woods  on  an  early  fall 
morning  that  gets  into  a  person's  blood, 
as  infectious  as  the  familiar  scent  of 
woodsmoke  on  an  October  breeze,  as 
nostalgic  as  the  faint  odor  of  gun  oil 
on  a  favorite  shotgun  brought  out  of 
storage. 
It  isn't  game  for  the  table  that  draws 
most  squirrel  hunters  to  the  woods  early 
in  the  hunting  season,  even  though  a 
mess  of  squirrels  can  be  fashioned  into 
a  fasty  stew,  or  young  squirrels  can  be 
fried  as  readily  as  chicken. 


Traces  of  fall  and  visible  hints  of 
changing  seasons  add  a  nostalgic 
touch  to  October  gunning  for 
squirrels. 


There's  much  more  to  squirrel  hunting 
than  bagged  game,  even  though  early 
pioneers  often  depended  upon  the  sly 
treetop  dwellers  for  daily  rations. 

Older  hunters  will  tell  you  it  is  a  form 
of  hunting  that  never  loses  its  appeal, 
a  type  of  hunting  that  remains  inviting 
and  rewarding  even  with  the  passing  of 
years.  Many  of  them  will  readily  admit 
they've  moved  up  through  the  years  to 
bigger  game  — deer,  wild  turkey,  water- 
fowl—but they  are  still  drawn  to  fami- 
liar squirrel  hunting  haunts  when  fall 
rolls  around. 

Even  hunters  who  have  had  sessions 
with  bear  in  Alaska,  mule  deer  in  Ari- 
zona, antelope  in  Wyoming,  or  moose  in 
Maine,  will  tell  you  their  anticipation 
sharpens  and  the  old  thrill  is  there  when 
they  enter  squirrel  woods  back  home. 

I've  witnessed  genuine  excitement  and 
pleasure  on  the  faces  of  men  getting  ready 
to  go  squirrel  hunting,  men  who  have 
dropped  rhino  in  Africa  and  bagged  tigers 
in  India. 

It  is  probably  because  all  of  them  were 
initiated  to  hunting  when  they  first 
stalked  wily  gray  or  fox  squirrels  in  a 
dense  stand  of  timber. 

For  the  young  hunter  in  his  hand-me- 
down  game  vest  bulging  with  an  apple 
for  a  mid-morning  snack,  carrying  a 
second  hand  single  shot  .22  rifle  or  shot- 
gun, the  anticipation  of  a  stealthy  stalk 
in  squirrel  woods  has  the  same  magnetic 
appeal. 

It's  understandable  then  that  squirrel 
hunting  is  Louisiana's  foremost  form 
of  hunting  and  that  more  hunters  seek 
squirrels  than  any  other  type  of  game. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  bag  is 
somewhere  around  three  million  squir- 
rels. It  may  vary  somewhat,' climbing 
higher  in  good  years,  dropping  lower 
in  lean  years. 

Squirrel  densities  are  determined  by 
available  food  and  habitat.  Years  which 
produce  a  good  mast  crop  are  usually 
followed  by  substantial  squirrel  popu- 
lations. Available  food  in  the  winter  has 
a  definite  bearing  on  litter  size  and 
rearing  success. 

Louisiana  has  both  fox  squirrels  and 
gray  squirrels.  The  latter  are  often  called 
cat  squirrels  and  there's  a  general  rule 
of  thumb  regarding  distribution. 


Fox  squirrels  prefer  open  forest  but  are 
found  along  the  edges  of  dense  forest. 
Gray  squirrels  have  a  preference  for  the 
dense  forested  areas  with  thick  under- 
story  vines  and  lower  story  forest 
vegetation. 

Technically,  there  are  three  races  of 
fox  squirrels  and  two  races  of  gray  squir- 
rels, but  most  hunters  simply  refer  to 
size  and  regard  them  as  fox  squirrels  or 
gray  squirrels. 

Although  there  is  a  bag  limit,  as  with 
most  game,  hunting  pressure  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  effect  on  squirrel 
densities.  The  availability  of  food  is  a 
key  to  cyclic  reproductive  success. 
Squirrels  seem  to  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  huntable  numbers  provided 
there  is  proper  habitat. 

The  biggest  threat  to  present  squirrel 
populations  comes  from  land  clearing 
practices  which  have  removed,  and  con- 
tinue to  remove,  large  stands  of  hard- 
wood timber.  Additionally,  conversion 
from  mixed  pine-hardwood  stands  to 
even-age  pure  pine  stands  can  drasti- 
cally reduce  squirrel  populations. 

For  many  years,  Louisiana  has  had  a 
relatively  long  squirrel  season  with  a 
generous  bag  limit.  During  the  past  30 
years  the  daily  bag  limit  has  never 
been  less  than  six,  and  for  many  years 
now  it  has  been  pegged  at  eight. 

The  season  length  has  averaged  about 
three  months  for  many  years  now,  open- 
ing in  early  October  and  extending  to 
early  January. 

Actually,  the  length  of  the  squirrel 
season  and  the  generous  bag  limit  isn't 
solely  responsible  for  the  annual  bag  of 
about  three  million  squirrels.  The  many 
hunters  of  all  ages  who  seek  this  form  of 
small  game  do  not  always  bag  the  limit 
by  far.  Bag  checks  conducted  over  a 
period  of  many  years  indicate  that  only 
a  small  percent,  between  four  and  five 
percent,  of  hunters  consistently  take 
eight  squirrels. 

The  largest  percentage  of  hunters 
may  take  from  one  to  three  squirrels. 
Because  this  is  so,  it  is  the  great  number 
of  hunter  efforts  for  the  furry  favorite 
that  result  in  the  state's  approximately 
three  million  bag. 

There  are  those  hunters  who  can  col- 
lect eight  squirrels,  and  others  who  take 
five,  six  or  seven  with  some  degree  of 
regularity,  but  they  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Data  collected  over  a  long  period  of 
time  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  size 
of  the  legal  bag  limit  has  little  to  do 


Squirrel  hunting  is  a  solitary  ex- 
perience, a  silent  venture  through 
the  woods  in  search  of  the  furry 
favorite. 


with  the  actual  kill.  Even  though  data 
indicates  that  about  75  percent  of  the 
state's  squirrel  hunters  bag  three 
squirrels  or  less  on  an  average  hunt,  the 
popularity  of  this  form  of  hunting  can't 
be  overlooked. 

Occasionally  during  the  public  hear- 
ings on  seasons  and  bag  limits  con- 
ducted by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  some  hunters  question  the 
wisdom  of  early  October  opening  of  the 
squirrel  season. 

Data  on  file  with  the  department  shows 
that  squirrel  populations  are  at  their  peak 
in  early  October  and  that  squirrels  are 
more  easily  killed  at  this  time  of  the 
year  than  at  any  other. 

And,  while  it  is  true  that  some  baby 
squirrels  might  still  be  nursing  in  early 
October,  there  is  actually  no  month  of 
the  year  when  some  breeding  cannot  be 
found.  To  delay  opening  day  until  later 
in  October  would  only  serve  to  reduce 
hunter  success. 

The  early  October  opening  of  the 
squirrel  season  makes  it  possible  for 
hunters  to  still  hunt  while  most  squirrels 
are  feeding  in  the  trees.  It  is  during 
this  time  that  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  fall  bag  is  made.  This  fact  alone 
makes  it  both  logical  and  biologically 
sound  to  open  the  season  on  squirrels 
in  early  October. 

The  length  of  the  season  also  provides 
for  hunting  with  dogs  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  Following  a  good 
little  squirrel  dog  in  late  December  or 
early  January  can  be  downright  com- 
panionable, and  productive  for  the  hunter 
who  is  fortunate  to  have  a  good  squirrel 
dog. 

Fears  that  this  type  of  hunting  could 
be  harmful  to  total  squirrel  populations 
are  unfounded.  Surveys  conducted  while 
bag  checks  were  being  made  indicate 
that  less  than  five  percent  of  the  hunt- 
ers interviewed  owned  squirrel  dogs.  It 
would  appear  that  this  type  of  hunting 
could  have  little  long  range  effect  on 
total  squirrel  populations. 

To  try  and  pinpoint  more  accurately 
what  makes  squirrel  hunting  so  popular 
with  so  many  hunters,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  th..n  successful  squirrel 
hunting  is  a  solitary  experience.  Unless 
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Squirrel  hunters  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  farmers  to 
financiers,  from  city  dwellers  to 
country  folks,  young,  old,  male  and 
female. 

it  is  late  in  the  year  and  a  few  hunters 
are  noisily  following  a  wide-ranging 
little  squirrel  dog  that  will  do  what  it 
has  been  trained  to  regardless  of  the 
unchecked  conversation,  most  squirrel 
hunting  is  characterized  by  silence. 

In  this  silent  and  solitary  venture  into 
a  wooded  area  in  search  of  game,  the 
average  hunter  is  treated  to  sights  and 
sounds  that  greatly  enhance  the  early 
morning  being  spent  afield. 

Although  it's  usually  warm  in  early 
October,  and  there  are  mosquitoes  to 
annoy  still  hunters,  traces  of  fall  and 
visible  hints  of  changing  seasons  add  a 
nostalgic  touch  to  October  gunning  for 
squirrels. 

Early  morning  sunlight  glinting  on 
massive  spider  webs  spun  between  bushes 
on  a  woodland  trail  is  a  familiar  sight 
to  hunters  in  search  of  squirrels.  So  are 
the  crimson  seeds  spilled  from  magnolia 
cones.  They  look  like  drops  of  blood 
on  the  forest  floor. 

Here  and  there  are  clusters  of  ripened 
berries,  hanging  on  vines  the  leaves  of 
which  have  begun  to  yellow  and  deaden. 
The  ripe  berries  and  the  magnolia  seed 
pods  are  secondary  foods  for  squirrels 
that  are  heady  on  plump  acorns  and 
ready-to-fall  mast. 

Now  and  then  one  encounters  wild 
holly  and  the  green  berries  are  taking  on 
a  yellowish  tinge.  After  cold  weather 
settles  in  they  will  become  blood  red. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  an  October 
woods  are  subtle  ones,  little  reminders 
that  fall  is  just  around  the  corner  and 
will  be  followed  by  winter. 

There  are  sounds,  too,  that  one  asso- 
ciates with  October  squirrel  hunting. 
It  may  be  the  startling,  stroking  flight 
sound  of  a  wood  duck  flushed  from  a 
slough  and  seeking  the  sanctuary  of  a 
distant  hollow.  Or  it  may  be  soft  churp 
of  small  birds  flitting  from  branch  to 
branch,  disturbed  in  their  feeding  by  a 
slowly  moving  hunter. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  motivates  so 
many  hunters  to  take  to  the  woods  after 
squirrels  in  early  fall,  but  they  do. 
The  records  and  the  sustained  annual 
bag  proves  it. 

Perhaps,  it  has  been  said,  the  young 
hunters  are  courting  the  future,  and  for 
older  hunters  it's  a  date  with  the  past. 


A  Look  at  Last  Year's  Hunting  and  Prospects  for  the  Upcoming  Season 


1980-81  was  a  record  year  for  deer  hunters  with  105,500  deer  harvested  statewide 
by  188,200  hunters.  And  according  to  game  biologists,  the  1981-82  season  looks 
just  as  promising  if  not  better. 

There  is  another  bumper  crop  this  year  of  natural  mast,  fruits,  and  acorns,  all 
excellent  deer  food  supporting  large  and  healthy  populations.  If  local  weather  con- 
ditions affecting  hunting  are  favorable,  the  upcoming  deer  season  should  follow 
the  same  pattern  as  last  year. 

There  are  no  major  changes  in  the  herd  this  year;  in  fact  population  is  at  an  all 
time  high  with  an  estimated  425,000  deer  in  Louisiana.  Prospects  for  the  upcoming 
season  are  excellent  with  largest  harvest  expected  to  come  from  Regions  1  and  2 
as  it  did  last  year. 
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Louisiana  Deer  Survey  1980-81 


Distribution  of  Harvest 

Region  1  (bottomland  hardwood) 

28,600 

Region  2  (mixed  pine-hardwood) 

55,700 

Region  3  (coastal  prairie  &  marsh) 

7,200 

Region  4  (mixed  pine-hardwoods) 

11,100 

Unknown 

2,900 

Note:  Figures  on  this  page  were  taken 
from  statistical  analyses  of  a  survey 
based  on  a  random  sample  of  license 
and  permit  holders.  They  are  esti- 
mates only. 


Number  of  Deer  Killed  Per  Hunter 

Deer  hunters,  big  game  license  and  permit  holders, 

gun  only,  killing: 

Odeer 

129,800 

1  deer 

32,800 

2  deer 

13,400 

3  deer 

5,500 

4  deer 

3,100 

5  deer 

1,100 

6  deer 

1,300 

Deer  hunters,  bow  hunters  only,  killing: 

Odeer 

8,500 

1  deer 

1,000 

2  deer 

500 

3  deer 

200 

4  deer 

* 

5  deer 

* 

6  deer 

* 

*  insufficient  data, 

no  estimate  available 

Deer  Kill  Survey  Statewide 

Deer  hunters  188,200 

Archery  license  holders  1 1 ,300 

Deer  hunting  efforts  2,726,900 

Hunters  successful  in  killing  deer  30% 

Total  deer  killed  105,500 


September/October  1981 


Of  Time  and  the  River 


. . .  continued 


Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 
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Spilling  waters  into  a  lacework  of  streams,  lagoons,  and  ponds  surrounded  by  marshes 

rich  in  wildlife,  the  Atchafalaya  River  is  building  a  vast  new  delta  in  Atchafalaya  Bay 

and  is  vigorously  emerging  as  a  dynamic  river  system. 

By  McFadden  Duffy 


At  a  time  when  Louisiana  is  girding  itself  to  battle  the 
inexorable  annual  loss  of  approximately  40  square  miles  of 
coastal  marshlands  primarily  to  subsidence  and  erosion,  the 
Atchafalaya  River  is  paradoxically  building  a  vast  new  delta 
in  Atchafalaya  Bay  that  will  in  a  few  decades  rival  the  sprawling 
Mississippi  delta. 

The  subtle  yet  sometimes  savage  struggle  going  on  between 
natural  forces  along  the  Louisiana  coast  is  due  in  part  to  man's 
interference  in  many  ways  with  the  ecology  of  the  marshes  and 
estuarine  areas. 

Yet,  in  a  sense,  the  never-ending  duel  between  the  rivers  and 
the  sea  is  as  old  as  the  earth  itself,  a  relentless  tug  of  war 
that  results  wherever  rivers  rush  to  meet  the  sea. 

To  fully  understand  what  is  taking  place  in  Atchafalaya  Bay 
today,  one  must  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  delta. 

In  its  relentless  race  through  the  heartland  of  America  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi  reaches  for  the  sea  like  a 
sinuous,  tawny  arm,  hand  and  fingers  outstretched.  Nestled 
in  the  soft  palm  of  that  hand  and  around  those  spread  fingers 
of  milk  chocolate  water  is  one  of  the  richest  deltas  in  the  world. 

The  topsoil  of  half  a  continent  is  churned  to  silt  and  sediment 
in  the  river's  deep,  broad  currents  every  day.  An  estimated 
million  tons  daily  is  carried  by  tributaries  large  and  small 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  fertile  farms  to  feed  and  flood  the 
mighty  river. 

Its  spilling  waters  have  created  a  lacework  of  streams, 
lagoons,  and  ponds  surrounded  by  marshes  so  rich  in  wildlife 
and  fish  that  man  is  only  now  beginning  to  fully  understand 
what  time  and  the  river  have  created. 

The  diverse  animal  and  birdlife  present  in  this  rippling  sea 
of  green  grasses  and  canes  is  matched  only  by  the  profusion  of 
fish,  shrimp,  crabs,  and  oysters  found  in  one  of  the  world's 
most  productive  estuaries. 

Each  spring  the  flood-swollen  river  embraces  the  gulf,  every 
day  the  gulf  tides  surge  to  meet  the  fresh  cold  water  of  the  river. 
The  brackish  blending  of  these  waters  creates  fecund  nurseries 
for  seafood,  and  an  unexcelled  environment  for  all  forms 
of  wildlife. 


The  March/ April  1976  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
contained  an  article  on  the  emergence  of  a  new  delta  in 
Atchafalaya  Bay  and  the  rapid  accretion  that  followed  three 
consecutive  flood  years  in  1973, 19? '4,  and  197 '5.  After  five  years, 
Duffy  takes  another  look  at  the  rapidly  growing  land 
mass.— Julia  McSherry 


September/October  1! 


Blue  and  snow  geese  are  beginning  to  utilize  the  growing 
Atchafalaya  delta  but  the  area  is  known  for  its  large  pintail, 
gadwall,  and  teal  concentrations.  It  is  a  refuge  for 
canvasbacks. 

So  there  at  a  continent's  edge  the  mighty  coffee-colored  river 
flings  forth  rich,  liquid  soil  dug  from  the  breast  of  the  continent 
with  almost  malevolent  fury.  As  though  in  repentance,  the 
river  seeks  to  atone  by  building  anew  with  life  giving 
properties  a  watery  land  mass  known  as  a  delta. 

Swirling  sea  water,  accepting  the  gift  of  the  river,  molds 
tidal  ponds,  inlets,  and  estuaries,  carves  lagoons,  bays,  and 
channels,  and  weaves  watery  lace. 

Healing  grasses  rise  where  the  river  and  the  sea  have  clashed, 
and  a  place  that  never  existed  becomes  very  real,  a  destination 
for  migrating  birdlife,  and  home  for  a  thousand  creatures,  a 
natural  place  for  wildlife  where  the  river  meets  the  sea. 

Deltas  have  been  described  poetically  as  victories  of  rivers 
over  the  sea,  because  the  new  watery  land  masses  have  captured 
part  of  the  sea.  But  rivers  and  seas  are  fickle,  and  history  has 
demonstrated  that  victories  are  often  short-lived. 

The  land  building  process  lengthens  the  river's  race  to  the 
sea.  Repeated  flood  stage  and  overbank  deposition  creates 
natural  levees.  It  is  a  long  procedure  but  eventually,  every 
500  years  or  more,  a  fickle  river  seizes  a  chance  opportunity 
to  break  out  of  its  confining  levees  and  seek  a  shorter  route 
to  the  sea.  When  the  river  abandons  its  delta  to  the  mercies  of 
the  sea,  slow  deterioration  begins. 
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It  is  estimated  there  are  11,000  acres  of  new  delta 
lands  in  Atchafalaya  Bay.  By  the  year  2020 
this  figure  is  expected  to  grow  to  50,000  acres  of 
lush  wetlands.  Last  year  as  many  as  250,000  to 
300,000  ducks  were  observed  in  Atchafalaya  delta. 


Although  the  Mississippi  River  has  not  leaped  its  levees  and 
taken  a  new  direction  toward  the  gulf  for  centuries,  some  of 
the  problems  being  recognized  in  southeast  Louisiana  where 
the  loss  of  marshland  has  been  accelerated  are  associated  with 
this  age  old  conflict  between  the  river  and  the  sea. 

And,  what  is  happening  in  Atchafalaya  Bay  actually  came 
about  when  that  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful bid  to  capture  the  Mississippi  River. 

Most  of  the  land  surface  in  southeast  Louisiana  is  made  up 
of  separate  overlapping  deltas  laid  down  by  the  Mississippi 
River  over  the  past  10,000  years.  Those  deltas  were  created 
by  the  vast  sediment  load  carried  downstream  by  the  river 
from  the  heart  of  North  America,  and  deposited  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Mississippi  River  has  made  major 
course  changes  five  times  during  the  past  5,000  years,  each 
time  forming  a  new  delta.  During  the  river's  flood  stages, 
sedimentation  is  extremely  heavy  and  over  the  years,  the 
deltas  rose  above  the  sea,  forming  a  land  mass  that  became 
livable  for  man. 

The  same  process  continues  in  the  Atchafalaya  basin  today, 
as  the  relatively  young  Atchafalaya  River  is  vigorously 
emerging  as  a  dynamic  river  system. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Atchafalaya  River  was  more  of  a 
slow-moving  stream  than  a  river.  Logjams  or  rafts  at  its  head 
near  its  junction  with  the  Red  and  Mississippi  Rivers  hindered 
water  from  the  Mississippi  from  entering  or  enlarging 
the  Atchafalaya. 

After  the  removal  of  the  rafts  between  1855  and  1861, 
increased  volumes  of  water  and  sediment  from  the  Mississippi 
and  Red  Rivers  began  to  divert  some  of  the  flows  down  the 
Atchafalaya. 

Sediments  from  those  waters  have  been  settling  in  the 
Atchafalaya  basin  for  years  during  the  natural  overflow  cycle 
of  the  river,  when  the  flow  tops  the  banks. 
•    When  the  flow  slows  considerably,  coarse  sediments  simply 
fall  out,  raising  and  forming  natural  levees.  By  trapping  water, 
these  natural  levees  formed  many  of  the  backwater  lakes  in  the 
basin  which  are  vitally  important  to  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources,  and  to  the  environment  of  the  basin. 

Introduction  of  sediment  to  the  backwater  swamps  and 
lakes  brought  about  by  manmade  channels  is  detrimental  to 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  also  hampers  flood  control  by 
reducing  the  floodway's  flow-carrying  capacity.  And, 
although  scientists  consider  sedimentation  as  natural,  man's 
earlier  activities  accelerated  the  process  in  the  basin. 

It  is  this  sedimentation,  the  filling  up  of  the  basin,  that  figures 
prominently  in  present  considerations  for  management  of  the 
basin.  But,  in  addition  to  filling  up  parts  of  the  basin, 
sedimentation  is  creating  what  geologists  are  calling  the 
phenomenon  of  the  century,  the  building  of  a  vast  new  delta. 
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Emerging  wetlands  provide  food  and  cover  for  numerous 
wildlife  species  and  birds  such  as  these  Black  skimmers. 


High  water  conditions  during  the  three  consecutive  flood 
years-1973,  1974,  and  1975 —  accelerated  the  accretion  of 
sediments  both  in  the  backwater  swamps  and  in  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

Following  these  floods,  there  were  about  12  square  miles  of 
new  land  in  the  bay.  It  is  estimated  that  in  much  less  than  a 
half-century,  under  natural  prevailing  conditions,  there  will  be 
about  100  square  miles  of  land  where  only  a  shallow  bay 
existed.  Most  of  this  land  will  be  wetlands,  with  a  potential 
to  be  highly  productive  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

What  happened  on  the  Atchafalaya  delta  is  similar  to  the 
beginning  of  plant  life  on  new  deltas  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Algae  formed  on  the  emerging  mud  lumps.  Algae  are  any  of 
various  primitive,  chiefly  aquatic,  one-celled  or  multicellular 
plants  that  lack  true  stems,  roots  and  leaves  but  usually 
contain  chlorophyll. 

Not  too  long  after  algae  was  established,  spikerush  put  in 
an  appearance.  The  Elocharis  species  are  mostly  perennial  and 
evergreen  sedges  with  round  culms  (except  E.  quadrangulata) 
having  a  solitary,  terminal  inflorescence  and  inconspicuous 
basal  leaves.  Its  culms  are  erect  and  vary  from  only  several 
inches  to  two  feet  tall.  This  is  a  very  common  genus  with 
species  ranging  from  fresh  to  brackish,  although  greatest 
densities  are  found  in  fresh  marshes.  The  plant  is  very 
important  to  wildlife.  The  seeds  are  preferred  duck  food  and 
rhizomes  and  culm  bases  are  eaten  by  nutria  and  muskrats. 
Geese  graze  the  upper  portions  of  the  culms. 
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A  rattlebox  grows  on  newly  forming  island  in  Atchafalaya 
Bay.  Black  willow  is  a  common  tree  and  cypress  are  starting 
to  appear. 


On  the  delta,  stands  of  cattail  are  often  mixed  with  freshwater 
three-square  providing  rest  and  escape  cover  for  wildlife. 
Delta  duckpotato  (foreground)  is  a  primary  waterfowl  food. 


An  early  invasion  plant  in  the  emerging  wetlands  was  delta 
duckpotato.  Sagittaria  platyphylla  is  a  perennial  herb  with 
three  to  six  leaves  that  are  usually  between  a  foot  or  two 
feet  long.  The  flowers  are  white,  occur  in  whorls  on  an  erect 
stalk,  and  develop  below  the  level  of  the  leaves. 

These  plants  are  common  on  newly  developing  lands  in 
river  deltas.  It  also  grows  submerged  but  appears  as  only 
a  rosette  with  several  ribbonlike  leaf  structures,  from  four  to 
six  inches  long.  The  plant  produces  tubers,  one-quarter  to 
one-half  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  eaten  by  ducks,  geese, 
nutria  and  muskrats. 

Another  plant  putting  in  an  early  appearance  on  the  new 
delta  was  freshwater  three-square,  also  known  as  American 
bulrush.  Scirpus  americanus  is  another  perennial  sedge  with 
extensively  creeping  rhizomes.  Culms  are  three  to  four  feet 
long,  triangular,  and  twisting  with  sparse  leaves  at  the  base. 
The  plant  is  common  on  newly  deposited  soil  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Atchafalaya  deltas,  and  on  sandy  lake  and  bay  shores.  Its 
seeds  are  also  eaten  by  ducks  with  the  rhizomes  and  tubers 
consumed  by  geese,  muskrats  and  nutria. 

Stands  of  cattail  are  often  mixed  in  with  the  freshwater 
three-square.  The  Typha  species  are  grasslike,  perennial  herbs 
with  large,  fleshy,  creeping  rhizomes.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
erect,  and  four  to  six  feet  long.  The  plants  provide  resting  and 
escape  cover  for  various  forms  of  wildlife,  and  the  rhizomes  are 
preferred  food  of  muskrats  and  nutria. 
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Next  in  succession  at  Atchafalaya  delta  came  roseau  cane. 
This  is  an  excellent  cover  plant.  In  addition  to  providing  dense 
cover  for  many  forms  of  wildlife,  roseau  also  serves  to  trap 
and  hold  silt.  When  silt-laden  water  flows  into  a  stand  of 
roseau  cane,  the  stalks  cause  the  sediment  to  drop  and  build  up. 
Since  this  is  basically  the  finest  topsoil,  it  enriches  the  area, 
bringing  quick  growth  and  expansion  to  the  plants  that 
stopped  it.  The  process  tends  to  be  repeated  at  each  stage  of 
high  water  and  becomes  a  land-building  one. 

As  is  the  case  in  newly-formed  deltas,  this  plant  growth  was 
followed  by  an  invasion  of  woody  plants.  The  first  to  appear 
in  the  new  delta  was  black  willow.  Salix  nigra  is  a  small  to 
medium  sized  tree,  usually  with  several  trunks.  It  grows  in 
fresh  marshes  on  slightly  elevated  sites,  bayou  and  lake  banks, 
and  soil  deposits.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  green  on  small  trees 
and  becomes  furrowed  and  gray  on  larger  trees.  Lanceolate 
leaves  with  serrate  margins  provide  browse  for  deer.  The  plant 
is  used  for  nesting  and  breeding  cover  for  various  birds. 

Following  the  black  willow  are  red  maple  and  tupelo  gum, 
with  an  incident  of  cypress.  Already  there  are  cypress  trees 
sprouting  on  some  of  the  emerged  land  in  the  new  delta. 

Buttonbush  has  also  become  established.  Cephalanthus 
occidentalis  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  fresh  marshes,  often 
growing  in  water  several  feet  deep.  The  flowers  are  white,  in 
globose  heads  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  they  produce  ^ 
seeds  eaten  by  ducks.  Thickets  are  often  formed  along  the 
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"Sunset  on  a  Mudflat",  photo  taken  on  Atchafalaya  Delta 
Wildlife  Management  Area  by  Ulen  Boudreaux,  supervisor. 


shoreline  and  in  coves  to  provide  choice  wood  duck  roosting 
sites.  Herons,  egrets,  and  various  water  birds  use  the  plant 
for  nesting. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  11,000  acres  of  new,  established 
delta  lands  in  Atchafalaya  Bay,  with  additional  acreage  subject 
to  inundation  at  high  tide.  The  present  11,000  acres  are  expected 
to  increase  to  50,000  acres  by  the  year  2020. 

The  beauty  of  it  as  far  as  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  are 
concerned  is  that  it  will  not  be  a  contiguous  50,000  acres 
but  will  be  wetlands,  liberally  sprinkled  with  interior  ponds 
and  coves. 

Eventually,  the  interior  ponds  will  support  large  populations 
of  freshwater  fish  such  as  bass,  bream,  crappie  and  catfish. 
The  fringe  areas  studded  with  marsh  grass  will  attract  large 
populations  of  blue  crabs  and  shrimp.  Species  of  saltwater 
fish,  usually  found  in  Louisiana's  estuary  system,  will  be 
abundant  in  the  area.  There  are  good  supplies  of  mullet  and 
other  forage  fish  already  on  the  fringes  of  the  emergent  land. 

Waterfowl  biologists  already  report  great  usage  of  the  new 
delta  by  ducks.  Last  year,  as  many  as  250,000  to  300,000 
ducks  were  observed  in  the  area  during  the  periodic  waterfowl 
inventories.  Geese  have  begun  using  the  area,  and  it  is 
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Delta  duckpotato  blossom,  classic  waterfowl  food  plant  in 
North  America,  grows  on  the  delta. 
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logical  to  assume  that  in  years  to  come  there  will  be  usage  by 
many  blue  and  snow  geese1. 

Many  forms  of  wildlife  have  become  well  established  in  the 
past  five  years.  These  include  marsh  rabbits,  nutria,  muskrat, 
raccoon,  mink,  and  otter.  It  is  anticipated  that  whitetail  deer 
will  be  using  the  new  delta  within  a  few  years  at  most.  The 
black  willow  stands  and  other  vegetation  is  reaching  a  status 
where  it  will  be  attractive,  with  adequate  browse  and  cover,  to 
draw  deer  that  are  abundant  on  the  natural  levees  and  banks 
of  the  marshes  surrounding  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

That  it-is  dynamic  wildlife  habitat  in  the  making  has  already 
been  established  in  visits  to  the  area  by  scientists  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  evolving  land  formation,  the  progressive 
establishment  of  plant  life,  and  the  migration  of  animal 
communities  into  the  emerging  wetland  mass  is  a  fascinating 
nature  study. 

The  only  thing  that  could  possibly  upset  nature's  timetable 
for  creation  of  a  new  delta  would  be  man's  manipulation  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River's  flow  and  its  wealth  of  silt.  Unless  that 
comes  about,  the  building  of  a  vast  and  viable  new  delta  is 
still  just  a  matter  of  time  and  the  river. 
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The  building  of  a  vast  and  viable  new  delta 
is  just  a  matter  of  time  and  the  river. 
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With  blazing  wild  flowers,  flaming  foliage,  browning  crispness.. . 

TALL  COMES 
TO°LOUISIANA 


The  Old  Pump  Wagon" 
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A  wooded  walk  in  search  of 
squirrels,  the  crunch  of  brown 
leaves  underfoot,  a  mushroom 
on  the  forest  floor,  autumn 
colors . . .  this  is  what 
fall  means  to  me. 


The 

Best  of 

the  Bass 

Anglers: 

^"^      AN  INTERVIEW 

By  Sob  Demise 

Photos  courtesy  Bass  Anglers 

Sportsman  Society 
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The  winner  of  the  biggest  national  fishing  tournament  in  1 980  lives  in  Louisiana  and  does 
his  casting  in  state  waters  when  he's  not  traveling  cross  country  on  the  pro  circuit. 
Meet  Bo  Dowden,  Natchitoches  native,  who  offers  a  few  tips  on  how  to  catch  bass, 
one  of  our  most  abundant  and  most  popular  fresh  water  sport  species. 


On  September  26, 1980,  Bo  Dowden 
of  Natchitoches,  Louisiana  was  crowned 
the  best  of  the  best  when  he  won  the 
$70,000  Bass  Masters  Classic  at 
Alexandria  Bay,  Thousand  Islands, 
New  York. 

The  thirty-nine  year  old  marine  dealer 
from  northwest  Louisiana  has  been  a 
consistent  pro  on  the  BASS  (Bass  Anglers 
Sportsman  Society)  circuit  but  the  top 
spot  had  always  eluded  him  until  his 
10th  Classic  where  he  "put  it  all 
together." 

A  soft  spoken  Louisiana  native  who 
only  fishes  about  ninety  times  a  year, 
Bo  spends  most  of  his  time  managing 
Bo's  Marina  in  Natchitoches.  Most  pro 
bass  fishermen  spend  twice  that  time  in 
pursuit  of  the  elusive  black  bass.  In 
spite  of  the  scarcity  of  fishing  time,  he 
placed  in  the  money  in  five  of  seven 
tournaments  during  1980  and  qualified 
for  six  of  nine  Classics,  finishing 
2nd  in  1976  and  3rd  in  1977.  He  was  in 
7th  place  for  all-time  money  winners 
with  $44,126.94  prior  to  the  New  York 
tournament.  Not  bad  for  a  non-assuming 
country  boy  who  considers  himself  a 
"weekend  fisherman". 

Bo,  who  is  not  much  on  talking, 
agreed  to  share  with  our  readers  some 
of  his  feeling  on.  the  art  of  chasing  the 
king  of  America's  freshwaters. 

Louisiana  Conservationist:  What  are 
some  techniques  that  you  use  when  you 
fish  a  body  of  water  that  you  have 
never  been  to  before?  What  is  the  first 
thing  that  you  do? 

Bo  Dowden:  First  thing  I  do  is  try 
to  figure  out  how  deep  the  fish  are,  and 
I  usually  start  in  shallow  water  and  work 
out  deeper  until  I  catch  a  few  fish  or 
catch  one  or  two  which  is  enough  to 
give  me  an  indication  fish   are  there. 
I  even  start  in  shallow  water  when  there's 
ice  on  the  water.  The  shallower  the  water 
the  easier  the  fish  are  to  catch. 
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Conservationist:  What  kind  of  bait 
would  you  start  with? 

Dowden:  I  think  the  bait  every  pro 
would  like  to  start  off  with  would  be  a 
spinner  bait.  That  bait  can  be  used  shallow 
or  deep  and  all  depths  between;  it's  just 
a  bait  that  has  a  variety  of  ways  you 
can  work  it  to  catch  fish  on  it  just 
about  anywhere. 
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Conservationist:  Do  you  have  any 
particular  weight  and  color  you  start  with? 

Dowden:  A  lot  depends  on  the  time  of 
year,  but  generally  my  spinner  baits  are 
fairly  big  and  heavy.  If  fishing  shallow 
water,  I  reel  a  little  bit  faster  and  hold 
my  rod  tip  up.  If  I'm  fishing  deeper 
water,  I'll  slow  my  retrieve  and  hold  my 
rod  tip  down  til  the  bait  sinks  a  little 
bit  farther.  I  catch  a  lot  of  fish  down 
at  twenty  feet  on  spinner  baits. 

Conservationist:  I  know  Tom  Mann 
uses  nothing  but  spinning  rods.  He  catches 
a  heck  of  a  lot  of  fish.  In  the  first 
Classic  in  Las  Vegas  I  fished  with  Tom 
and  he  used  spinning  tackle;  at  that  time 


it  was  almost  a  sin  to  do  that  and  yet 
he  was  in  the  lead  until  the  last  weigh-in. 
He  caught  his  limit  everyday. 

For  a  long  time,  bait  casting  tackle 
was  the  sign  of  a  professional  and  now 
a  few  people  have  started  going  to 
spinning  tackle.  Which  do  you  prefer? 

Dowden:  I've  used  all  different  types 
of  basic  pro  tackle,  spinning  and  cast- 
ing. Lately  I've  gone  in  this  flipping 
business  a  little  bit;  spinning  tackle,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  I  use  probably  about 
thirty-five  to  forty  percent  of  the  time 
that  I'm  out  on  the  lake. 

Conservationist:  Why  is  that? 

Dowden:  I  use  it  a  lot  when  I'm  worm 
fishing;  there  is  something  about  a 
spinning  rod  that  to  me  feels  comfortable. 
That  under-hand  reel  seems  a  little  more 
natural,  doesn't  hurt  as  much,  and  is 
easier  to  handle.  After  the  end  of  the  day 
you  don't  feel  it  quite  as  much.  You 
just  don't  have  to  fight  it  as  much.  It's 
a  nice  way  to  relax  and  catch  fish  and 
when  you  can  do  it,  it's  a  lot  of  fun. 

It  doesn't  bother  me  at  all  that  most 
of  the  pros  use  bait  casting  tackle.  It's 
what's  most  natural  to  use.  That  is  what 
I  have  found  to  be  one  of  the  great 
tricks,  that  you  do  what  comes  naturally 
to  you  and  don't  worry  about  what  it 
is  supposed  to  look  like.  I  think  we  all 
would  be  better  off  if  we  were  doing 
the  thing  that  we  were  able  to  do  best, 
instead  of  worrying  about  what  some- 
body else  was  catching  his  fish  on.  If 
you  are  a  good  spinning  tackle  fisher- 
man, stay  with  it;  it  catches  fish. 

Conservationist:  You're  considered 
a  weekend  fisherman  because  you  only 
go  ninety  to  a  hundred  times  a  year 
and  yet  you've  been  in  the  money  just 
about  every  time.  And  you  only  fish  in 
waters  around  your  home  town  basically 
or  within  sixty  or  seventy  miles  radius, 
so  what  do  you  attribute  your  success 
to  on  strange  bodies  of  water? 
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Learn  the  body  of  water;  don't  give  up  too  quickly, 
the  secret  to  successful  fishing. 
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Dowden:  Well  again,  I  think  it  is  my 
searching  method.  I  start  shallow  and 
work  toward  deeper  water  until  1  find 
some  fish  and  I'll  just  stick  to  it.  The 
guy  who  does  this,  if  he'll  continue  to 
work  that  way,  will  catch  some  fish 
sometime  during  the  day.  After  that,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  just  being  able  to 
stick  it  out,  or  how  good  you  are  at 
adapting  your  techniques  to  that  par- 
ticular lake.  If  you  are  able  to  catch 
more  than  the  other  guy  then  you  ought 
to  place.  A  lot  of  people  don't  work  at 
all,  they  like  to  drink  a  beer  and  talk 
about  the  good  times,  and  that  is  probably 
the  difference  between  me  and  the  average 
fisherman. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  pro  football 
player.  There  are  people  who  have  the 
talent  to  be  a  pro  football  player,  but 
they  don't  have  the  mental  attitude  and 
guts  to  get  out  there  and  beat  their  head 
against  the  wall  to  end  up  one  of  the  best. 

Conservationist:  What  are  some  of 
your  favorite  spots  in  Louisiana? 

Dowden:  I've  got  two  pet  spots.  Of 
course  I  like  Toledo  Bend  over  here, 
but  one  of  my  favorite  places  is  Saline 
Lake  between  Winnfield  and  Natchi- 
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toches.  I  love  to  fish  it  and  Cane  River 
down  here  in  the  middle  of  town 
(Natchitoches);  I  grew  up  on  it.  I  can 
catch  a  few  fish  out  of  it  occasionally. 
I  find  it's  hard  to  believe  it's  so  muddy 
looking,  but  they  do  catch  a  lot  of  bass 
in  there.  I  think  we're  seeing  it  over- 
fished to  a  certain  extent  now.  If  we 
didn't  have  quite  as  much  of  the  netting 
stuff  we  have  down  here  in  the  river, 
we'd  be  better  off,  and  we  would  have 
more  fish.  The  actual  fishing  by  rod  and 
reel  method  hasn't  hurt  it  that  much 
but  other  things  have. 

Conservationist:  Do  you  think  that 
your  techniques  you  use  in  this  area  of 
Louisiana  would  still  be  successful  in  the 
marshes  of  south  Louisiana? 

Dowden:  Well,  in  the  marshes  of  south 
Louisiana  where  you're  fishing  two  feet 
of  water,  it's  pretty  hard  to  think  of 
structure  down  there,  but  I  think  every 
fish  is  basically  structural  to  a  certain 
degree  wherever  they  are.  You  have  a 
vast  expanse  of  water  at  Toledo  Bend, 
but  you  have  the  same  down  in  south 
Louisiana.  It  might  be  anything  like  a 
boat  trail  where  it  drops  off  a  little  bit 
deeper  in  that  boat  trail.  But  those  fish 
are  going  to  hold  up  in  that  area  where 
they  can  run  up  to  catch  the  minnows 
that  swim  off  the  shallows.  This  is  just 
a  technique  and  it  is  an  effective  tech- 
nique whether  it  works  in  water  sixty  feet 
deep  or  two  feet  deep. 

In  other  words,  you're  looking  for 
changes  in  depth,  so  to  speak.  If  you've 
got  a  flat  marsh,  you're  going  to  look 
for  a  spot  with  a  little  deeper  area  where 
the  fish  might  be  holding  up.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  a  moss  bed  where  you  will 
spot  a  change  in  depth.  You'll  have  clean 
water  where  no  moss  is  growing,  then 
all  of  a  sudden  you've  got  a  bank  of 
moss  growing  up  there  or  a  weed  bed. 
It  can  be  logs  where  they  are  jammed 
up  and  then  you've  got  an  area  along 
the  side  of  those  logs.  You'll  always  find 
some  fish  along  something  like  that. 
This  is  true  everywhere  you  go.  It  may 
be  rocks  in  Arkansas,  but  generally, 
fish  hang  out  near  depth  changes. 

Conservationist:  You  have  a  theory 
I've  read  about:  You  fish  for  any  kind 
>f  fish  when  you  first  start  out  just  to 
see  if  the  water  is  live,  is  this  true? 


Dowden:  Well,  I  feel  that  this  is  just 
a  method  of  saying  I  can  keep  my  eyes 
open  and  if  I  can  get  a  bite  from  a  bream 
or  a  jackfish  I  will  generally  know  that 
the  water  has  enough  oxygen  content 
that  fish  will  be  in  the  area.  Now  I'll 
have  to  maybe  search  them  out  and  find 
the  little  areas  fish  bunch  up  in.  But 
generally  if  I  can  get  a  fish  or  two  of 
any  kind  to  bite  I'll  at  least  have 
something  that  gives  me  a  little  hope 
down  the  line  that  I'll  run  into  some- 
thing I'm  looking  for.  Bill  Dance  once 
said  that  the  best  thing  you  can  have  in 
your  tackle  box  is  confidence  and  if  you 
don't  have  confidence  in  the  water  and' 
what  you're  using,  well,  youYe  in  trouble. 

Conservationist:  I've  never  seen  you 
get  really  down;  it  may  look  like  it  some- 
time but  that's  just  your  attitude,  you've 
got  kind  of  a  laid  back  attitude,  that  is 
rather  relaxed.  You  don't  let  things  get 
out  of  control  and  you  keep  things  in 
perspective,  which  is  great.  Now,  for 
somebody  just  starting  out  to  bass  fish, 
what  are  some  tips  that  you  might  give 
to  them? 

Dowden:  One  of  my  biggest  tips  is  I'd 
buy  good  equipment.  Many  people  try  to 
cut  corners  on  their  equipment;  I  wouldn't 
buy  cheap  stuff.  I've  got  reels  in  my 
possession  right  now  that  are  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old  and  as  good  as  ever. 
I've  had  to  change  a  few  gears  in  them 
occasionally,  but  they  are  good  reels. 

Another  tip  I'd  give  a  person  starting 
out  is  don't  try  to  follow  everybody  who 
goes  down  the  lake  cause  if  you  do  exactly 
what  the  other  fisherman's  doing,  you 
won't  succeed.  Fish  are  not  always  caught 
on  one  method  at  any  time;  the  method 
can  vary  and  still  catch  fish. 

I  would  recommend  that  they  read 
what  some  of  the  pros  are  doing,  choose 
new  tips  and  try  them  out.  If  they  work, 
fine,  and  if  they  don't  well,  then  don't 
get  discouraged.  I  recommend  reading 
a  great  deal;  read  tips  from  pros  or  just 
good  fishermen.  I  remember  an  old  guy 
by  the  name  of  Jason  Lucus  in  Outdoor 
Life  magazine  back  about  1956  or  '57. 
I  read  his  issues  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Some  were  repetitive,  they  kept 
going  in  cycles.  I  guess  he  programmed 
how  to  do  it.  But  his  theories  were 
basically  true;  he'd  do  exactly  what  I'm 
talking  about. 
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In  Louisiana,  you  don't  have  to  travel  long  distance  to  catch  fish,  claims  Bo 
Dowden,  champion  bass  fisherman. 


Bo  Dowen  (right)  and  his  wife  receive  plaque  and  check  from  Ray  Scott, 
BASS  president,  at  the  1980  Bass  Masters  Classic. 


Get  along  break  lines  and  you'll  have 
learned  to  work  your  baits.  Learn  how 
to  maneuver,  or  run  a  bait  down  a  log 
efficiently  or  learn  how  to  fish  the  jig  . 
It's  a  method  of  operation  that  the  fisher- 
man must  learn  himself.  He  can't  learn  it 
by  reading,  except  to  give  him  an  idea 
and  give  him  the  confidence  to  go  out 
and  try  something.  He  really  has  just 
got  to  go  out  and  practice  and  do  what 
these  guys  say.  These  writers  for  the  most 
part  are  giving  the  basic  idea  of  the 
technique.  But  you've  got  to  go  out  and 
put  it  into  practice,  you  can't  catch  fish 
without  fishing  for  them. 

Jumping  back  to  Cane  River,  it  brings 
me  to  a  point  that  I  want  to  get  across. 
I  feel  like  there  is  much  water  with  fish 
that  does  not  get  fished.  People  don't 
get  to  know  the  area  that  well.  I  think 
if  they  get  to  a  body  of  water  that  has 
fish  in  it,  if  they  learn  it,  that's  going 
to  be  the  secret  to  their  success,  the 
regulars  can  catch  fish  there.  Newcomers 
often  give  up  too  quickly. 

I've  noticed  on  Toledo  Bend  that  most 
people  tend  to  want  to  go  across  the 
lake  rather  than  fish  near  the  dock  where 
they  put  in.  Everybody  wants  to  have 
that  big  boat  ride  before  they  start 
fishing.  Here  lately,  I've  learned  that  if 
you  use  your  head,  it  doesn't  take  much 
gasoline  to  catch  a  lot  of  fish.  I've  gone 
as  many  as  seven  or  eight  times  on  a  six 
gallon  tank  and  not  had  to  refill  my  tank. 
A  guy  should  remember  that  there  are 
usually  fish  everywhere  in  the  lake  if 
you  hunt  for  them. 

Toledo  Bend  is  a  prime  example.  It's 
got  fish  everywhere  you  go;  Cane  River 
is  another  fish  filled  lake.  Black  Lake 
is  another  one  out  here;  you  can  catch 
fish  without  cranking  up  and  running 
across  the  lake  out  there  anywhere  you 
want  to  go. 

In  Louisiana  we're  blessed  with  lakes 
that  have  high  nutrient  value  and  the 
fish  are  here.  The  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  has  kept  them  that 
way.  If  we  can  keep  the  people  from 
abusing  what  we've  got,  we  will  always 
have  fish  here.  Our  temperature  is  great, 
bait  supplies  are  here . . .  we  will  just 
always  have  fish. 

That's  why  you  don't  have  to  go  too 
far  away  to  have  great  fishing. 
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Perrys 

Portable 

Perch 


by  Ken  Perry 

Building  a  practical,  sturdy, 

yet  inexpensive  deer  stand  . 

can  be  easy  with  these  detailed  %$■<*'  Jp 

instructions.  J 
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Everyone  who  has  hunted  deer  with  a 
bow  or  rifle  has  had  occasion  to  wish 
for  a  convenient,  cheap,  environmen- 
tally sound  and  safe  method  of  hunting 
from  a  tree.  It  seems  that  most  places 
where  I  find  good  deer  sign  are  lacking 
in  comfortable  trees.  I've  found  many 
that  were  dangerous  to  climb  and  very 
uncomfortable.  Consequently,  I  did 
not  get  into  the  tree  at  all,  or  I  was 
unable  to  stay  there  for  long  or  remain 
quiet. 

Regulations  for  most  public  land  now 
require  portable  stands  only,  and  many 
landowners  prefer  that  you  use  a  port- 
able stand  rather  than  build  a  permanent 
one.  A  number  of  the  portable  stands 
now  on  the  market  cut  or  punch  into 
the  tree,  leaving  it  susceptible  to  disease 
and  pests. 

Several  years  ago,  I  began  using 
portable  stands  of  various  designs.  None 
suited  me  entirely.  I  believe  a  stand 
should  be  (1)  lightweight  and  easily 
portable,  (2)  easy  to  attach,  (3)  stable 
in  the  tree,  (4)  sturdy,  (5)  safe  for  the 
tree,  (6)  cheap  and  (7)  easy  to  build 
using  home  shop  tools. 

After  a  lot  of  design  modification 
I  have  come  up  with  a  stand  that  meets 
these  criteria.  It  generally  costs  less 
than  $10.00,  takes  less  than  an  hour 
to  assemble,  weighs  about  10  pounds 
and  will  support  up  to  300  pounds. 
I  will  probably  further  modify  the  de- 
sign as  I  use  it. 

This  stand,  and  a  set  of  portable 
steps  which  I'll  describe  later,  have 
drastically  changed  my  deer  hunting. 
I  can  now  hunt  from  nearly  any  tree 
I  wish,  wherever  I  wish— with  as  little 
as  15  minutes  of  mounting  time  for 
steps  and  stand.  I  can  also  change  my 
hunting  location  quietly  and  quickly 
as  deer  habits  change. 


I'm  happy  to  share  my  design  with 
you.  If  you  build  a  stand  from  these 
plans,  I'll  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
changes  you  may  suggest. 

Materials: 

—18"  x  22  "x  %"  plywood,  exterior 
grade,  exact  size  is  not  critical 

—  two  pieces  of  2  x  2  redwood,  15" 
long,  each  end  cut  to  45-degree  angle 

—  four  pieces  of  2  x  2  redwood,  13" 
long,  each  end  cut  45-degree  angles 

—  %-inch  all-thread  rod,  12"  long, 
with  washer  and  nut  on  each  end 

—  two  2"  No.  8  flat  head  wood 
screws 

—  Twelve  2l/i"  x  lA"  lag  bolts  and 
washers  to  fit. 

—  two  iVi"  x  y-i'  carriage  bolts  with 
nuts  and  washers 

—  A  set  of  automobile  seat  belts  (the 
old  kind  that  you  tighten  by  pulling 
one  end)  Note:  Make  certain  seat  belt 
clasp  securely  fastens  for  safety. 

Step  1.  Assemble  2  x  2s  as  shown. 
Make  two  sets.  Drill  a  7/n"  pilot 
hole  for  each  lag  bolt. 


Step  2.  Notch  plywood  as  shown. 

Step  3.  Attach  plywood  to  supports 
using  V2"  carriage  bolts.  Attach  seat 
belts  to  V2' '  bolt  between  plywood  and 
supports.  Attach  outer  end  of  supports 
to  plywood  with  2"  wood  screw  near 
Point  A.  Supports  should  slant  out  from 
the  notch  in  the  plywood  to  edge  of 
stand. 

Step  4.  Bend  the  all-thread  rod  in  a 
gentle  arc  as  shown. 

Step  5.  Drill  a  7/i6"  hole  through 
each  support  3"  from  bottom  of  vertical 
member  from  side  (Point  B),  and  pass 
the  all-thread  rod  through  these  holes. 
Attach  washers  and  nuts.  Tighten  only 
until  vertical  supports  are  parallel. 

Step  6.  Camouflage  to  your  taste. 

This  stand  can  be  backpacked  with 
the  seat  belt  fastened  and  looped  around 
your  neck;  a  rope  tied  from  the  seat 
belt  to  your  belt  will  keep  it  from 
choking  you. 

The  portable  steps  I  use  are  designed 
by  Bill  Wadsworth,  chairman  of  the 
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National  Bowhunter  Education 
Foundation. 

Construct  as  follows: 

Cut  2x4  blocks  about  6"  long. 

Drill  7/i6"  hole  through  from  side 
to  side  close  to  one  end  and  to  one  side. 
Cut  a  45-degree  bevel  across  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  block,  on  the  side 
the  hole  is  closest  to. 

Pass  a  dyed  5/i6"  or  %"  braided 
nylon  rope  12-15  feet  long  through 
hole.  I  use  brown  or  gray  fabric  dye. 
Tie  a  knot  about  15  inches  from  one 
end  of  the  rope  and  a  loop  at  same 
end. 

To  use,  hold  the  block  against  the 
tree,  beveled  side  in;  wrap  the  free  end 
of  the  line  around  the  tree,  through 
the  loop  and  back  around  the  tree  to 
the  block.  Pull  the  rope  as  tight  as 
possible.  Wrap  the  end  of  the  rope 
around  the  block  between  block  and 
tree,  pulling  each  wrap  tight.  No  knots 
are  needed. 

Five  or  six  of  these  steps  will  get  you 
into  nearly  any  tree.  I  made  a  hook 
for  my  belt  to  carry  the  steps  through 
the  woods.  I  place  the  first  and  second 
steps  while  on  the  ground,  then  step 
up,  wrap  my  leg  around  the  tree  and 
attach  the  others.  For  safety's  sake,  I 
recommend  a  safety  line  between  you 
and  the  tree. 

Each  stand  should  be  equipped  with 
a  lightweight  line.  Attach  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  stand  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  end  to  one  of  your  boot 
laces.  When  you  have  your  final  climb- 
ing block  in  place,  pull  the  stand  up 
with  the  line  and  attach  the  stand  to 
the  tree  with  the  seat  belt.  A  short 
piece  of  5/i&' '  rope  can  be  looped  around 
the  tree  and  tied  to  the  stand  for  added 
safety. 

I  try  to  locate  the  stand  so  I  can  sit 
on  a  tree  branch  with  my  feet  on  the 
stand.  Trim  away  branches  as  needed 
for  shooting,  but  save  one  branch  with 
a  fork.  Attach  the  hauling  line  to  the 
long  end  of  the  stick,  and  use  it  to 
fish  for  your  bow  and  haul  it  into  the 
tree.  You  can  hang  the  bow  from  a 
short  stub  of  branch  above  your  head, 
or  you  may  want  to  construct  a  small 
block,  similar  to  the  climbing  blocks, 
with  a  short  dowel  peg  for  a  bow  hanger. 

There  are  a  couple  of  seats  that  are 
cheap  and  easy  to  build.  One  is  a  swing 
seat  made  from  a  board  about  14-16" 
x  5"  with  two  holes  drilled  in  each 
end.  Run  one  end  of  a  six-foot  5/i6"cord 
down  through  one  hole,  up  through 
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the  second  and  tie  with  a  bowline  knot. 
Repeat  on  the  other  end  of  the  board. 
A  piece  of  carpet  makes  this  seat  much 
more  comfortable.  You  can  hang  it  be- 
tween two  limbs  of  a  tree  or  between 
two  trees.  It  can  also  be  hung  from  the 
trunk,  but  it  should  be  wider  in  that 
case. 

A  second  seat  starts  with  a  5"  or  6" 
board  14-16"  long.  Scallop  the  end 
of  the  board.  About  5"  from  the  other 
end  of  the  board  attach  another  board 
about  5"  long  by  5"  or  6"  wide  that 
is  also  scalloped.  Attach  a  hose  clamp 
to  the  notch. 

This  seat  is  used  by  opening  the  hose 
clamps,  putting  it  around  a  limb  and 
tightening  the  clamp. 

For  $50  to  $75,  you  can  build  several 
of  these  stands,  steps  and  seats.  They 
can  then  be  located  so  wind  direction 
is  always  in  your  favor  at  one  stand 
or  another.  You  will  have  better  hunt- 
ing and  be  more  comfortable  too. 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  Missouri  Con- 
servationist. Ken  Perry  is  a  fisheries 
biologist  with  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Conservation. 
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Effective  November  1,  there  is  a  new  requirement  for  boat  registration. 
Beginning  on  this  date,  all  applicants  for  boat  registration,  new,  renewal, 
transfer,  or  address  change,  must  include  hull  identification  numbers  to 
obtain  official  boat  registration  numbers.  Without  these 
numbers,  the  application  will  be  rejected. 
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What  are  hull  identification  num- 
bers and  where  are  they  found?  A  hull 
identification  number  is  a  twelve  digit 
combination  of  letters  and  numerals 
placed  on  all  boats  by  all  manufacturers 
since  1973.  They  are  always  located  on 
the  outside  transom  in  quarter  inch 
minimum  letters. 

In  boats  built  before  1973,  there  will 
not  be  a  hull  identification  number, 
however,  somewhere  on  the  boat  there 
will  be  a  metal  tag  serial  number.  This 
number  is  required  for  boat 
registration  on  all  boats  older 
than  1973. 
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All  owners  or  backyard  builders  of 
homemade  boats  will  receive  a  hull 
identification  number  assigned  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
when  registration  application  is  submit- 
ted. Small  boat  building  companies  must 
apply  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  for  a 
hull  identification  number  prior  to  sell- 
ing the  boat.  This  hull  identification 
number  must  be  displayed  on  the 
transom  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  certificate  number  displayed 
on  the  bow. 

See  diagram  on  p.  28  to  see  where 
hull  i.d.  numbers  should  be  located. 
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How  to  Register  a  Boat 

Louisiana  presently  has  close  to 
300,000  registered  boats  in  Louisiana. 
Boat  registration  is  mandatory  and 
every  owner  of  a  boat  must  register  their 
vessel  every  three  years  after  initial 
registration.  The  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries,  official  keeper  of 
boat  registration  records,  processes  thou- 
sands of  applications  for  registration 
each  month.  There  are  numerous  ques- 
tions commonly  asked  by  boat  registra- 
tion applicants. 

Who  must  register?  All  boats  with 
motor,  including  electric  troll  motors, 
must  be  registered.  Boat  registration 
applications  are  available  from  most 
dealers,  from  any  wildlife  and  fisheries 
district  office  in  Alexandria,  Monroe, 
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Minden,  Ferriday,  Lake  Charles,  Opel- 
ousas,  Baton  Rouge,  and  from  main 
headquarters  400  Royal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70130.  Specific  instructions 
on  the  application  explain  how  to  fill 
out  the  form.  Read  these  instructions 
and  follow  them  carefully.  All  blanks 
must  be  filled  in  correctly  and  com- 
pletely or  the  application  will  be  re- 
turned. Incomplete  or  incorrect  appli- 
cations may  cause  a  delay  in  your  boat 
registration. 

What  is  the  cost?  Regular,  first-time 
boat  registration  is  $5.  Transfer  is  $1; 
duplicate  (for  lost  registration  papers) 
is  $1;  change  of  address  is  25?.  Each 


registration  certificate  must  be  carried 
on  board  the  vessel  at  all  times.  It  is 
valid  for  three  years. 

After  completing  the  application, 
mail  it  plus  check  or  money  order  for 
correct  amount  to  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries,  400  Royal  St.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70130.  Allow  four  to  six 
weeks  for  processing.  In  the  interim, 
your  duplicate  copy  of  the  application 
is  your  temporary  certificate  for 
sixty  days. 
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How  do  you  register  a  second-hand 
boat  with  an  active  certificate  num- 
ber? Certificate  numbers  that  have  not 
expired  or  been  cancelled  can  be  trans- 
fered  to  the  new  owner.  This  means  that 
the  new  owner  of  a  second-hand  boat 
does  not  obtain  new  boat  numbers  but 
a  transfer  of  the  original  boat  registra- 
tion numbers  and  certificate  to  his  name. 

On  a  transfer  application,  you  must 
include  the  Louisiana  registration  num- 
ber (displayed  on  the  registration  cer- 
tificate and  on  the  bow  of  the  boat), 
the  hull  identification  number  (displayed 
on  the  transom),  and  proof  of  ownership 
from  the  previous  owner.  This  may  be 
the  certificate  card  with  the  re-assign- 
ment of  ownership  on  the  reverse  side 
completed  and  signed  by  the  prior  owner, 
a  copy  of  the  bill  of  sale  signed  by  the 
prior  owner,  or  a  hand-written  statement 
from  the  prior  owner  stating  he  sold  the 
boat  to  you.  Trailer  registration  and 
trailer  title  certificate  are  not  acceptable. 

In  the  case  of  death  of  the  owner,  the 
heir  or  heirs  should  furnish  proof  of 
inheritance.  This  may  be  papers  of  suc- 
cession or  an  affidavit  from  their  attorney 
stating  transfer  of  property. 


How  do  you  change  your  address 
on  the  official  boat  registration  cer- 
tificate? Fill  out  the  regular  boat 
registration  application,  checking  the 
box  for  change  of  address.  Again,  you 
must  fill  out  the  blanks  showing  your 
Louisiana  registration  number  and  your 
hull  identification  number.  It  costs  25<t 
for  a  new  certificate  showing  the  address 
change. 

Should  the  post  office  change  your 
address  even  though  you  maintain  the 
same  residence,  simply  fill  out  the  appli- 
cation but  include  a  note  stating  this  and 
no  fee  is  required  for  the  new  certificate. 

How  do  I  obtain  a  duplicate?  Dupli- 
cate boat  registration  certificates  are 
issued  only  when  the  original  certifi- 
cate is  lost. or  destroyed.  Fill  out  the 
regular  boat  registration  application, 
checking  the  box  for  duplicate  copy. 
Again,  you  must  fill  out  the  blanks  show- 
ing your  Louisiana  registration  number 
and  your  hull  identification  number. 

How  do  I  renew  my  present  regis- 
tration? Application  for  renewal  is  a 
separate  form  from  the  one  for  new, 
duplicate,  transfer,  or  change  of  address. 


Your  hull  identification  number  must  be  displayed  on  the  outboard  side  of  the 
transom  above  the  water  line  as  indicated  in  diagram.  There  should  be  no 
spaces,  dashes,  hyphens,  slants,  etc.  separating  any  group  of  digits.  Do  not 
confuse  hull  i.d.  with  boat  registration  numbers  displayed  on  bow. 
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However,  you  still  need  the  present  boat 
registration  number  and  hull  identifica- 
tion number  to  complete  the  application. 

What  is  a  tax  payment  certificate? 

Louisiana  law  requires  that,  before  regis- 
tration, all  vessels  (old  or  new)  pur- 
chased from  a  boat  dealer  in  Louisiana 
or  a  boat  coming  in  from  out  of  state 
must  show  proof  that  all  necessary  sales 
taxes  have  been  paid.  A  special  tax 
payment  certification  form  must  there- 
fore be  correctly  filled  out,  signed,  and 
returned  to  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  along  with  the  registration 
application. 

The  certification  must  be  signed  by 
either  the  dealer,  builder,  or  by  a  Revenue 
Deputy  of  the  Department  of  Revenue 
in  the  case  of  a  boat  brought  into 
Louisiana  from  another  state.  Tax  cer- 
tification is  not  required  on  casual  sales 
between  individuals  within  Louisiana. 

How  are  boat  registration  numbers 
displayed?  Boat  registration  numbers 
must  be  permanently  displayed  on  both 
sides  of  the  bow  in  block  characters 
above  the  water  line  from  left  to  right. 
Each  character  is  to  be  placed  upright 
in  as  near  a  vertical  position  as  pos- 
sible. The  numbers  must  run  in  a  hori- 
zontal line.  Characters  of  varying  thick- 
nesses, slanted  characters,  and  scroll- 
type  characters  are  not  acceptable. 

No  number  other  than  the  number 
awarded  shall  be  displayed  on  either 
side  of  the  bow.  Awarded  number  must 
be  displayed  in  three  parts  with  a 
hyphen  or  equivalent  space  separating 
each  part.  Number  must  contrast  to 
background,  dark  on  light  or  light  on 
dark. 

Your  boat  registration  certificate  must 
be  on  board  the  vessel  at  all  times.  It 
s  wise  to  keep  a  copy  of  it  on  board 
n  a  waterproof  container  and  the  original 
n  a  safe  place  where  it  can  be  readily 
found  by  the  owner.  The  original  regis- 
tration certificate  is  as  important  as  the 
pink  slip  to  automobile  registration. 

Remember,  a  correctly  filled  out  ap- 
plication expedites  the  registration  pro- 
cedure and  allows  you  to  receive  your 
boat  registration  number  and  certificate 
more  quickly.  Carefully  follow  the  in- 
structions on  the  application  for  prompt 
processing  of  the  form.  The  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  appreciates 
the  cooperation  of  boaters  in  following 
these  application  procedures. 
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Boating  Requirement 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries reminds  all  coastal  boaters  that 
since  January  1,  1981,  a  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  regulation  now  requires  certain 
visual  distress  signals  on  all  boats,  com- 
mercial and  sport,  any  size.  These  visual 
distress  signals  are  required  from  the 
coastline  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  includes  many  major  coastal  water- 
bodies  such  as  Vermilion  Bay,  East  and 
West  Cote  Blanche  Bays,  Atchafalaya, 
Terrebonne  and  Timbalier  Bays,  and 
Lake  Borgne,  to  name  a  few. 

The  required  visual  distress  signals 
are  available  at  most  sporting  goods 
stores.  They  are  sold  in  kits  containing 
three  flares  and  a  flare  gun.  Proper  de- 
vices comply  with  Coast  Guard  specifi- 
cations. 

Al  Prechac,  department  water  safety 
officer,  reports  1 36  boating  accidents  in 
the  state  this  past  January-August  with 
43  of  them  involving  fatalities.  In  about 
95%  of  the  accidents,  those  involved 
were  not  wearing  pfd's  or  personal  flo- 
tation devices. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  boating  safety, 
the  department's  enforcement  division 
is  stepping  up  operations  in  boating 
violations  citations.  Already,  5,106 
citations  have  been  issued  this  year  as 
of  August  31.  Remember  the  law  and 
safety  afloat. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 

September  26,  1981,  will  mark  the 
10th  anniversary  of  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day,  "A  day  for  years  to 
come." 

NHF  Day  gives  us  our  best  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  non-sportsmen  about  the 
importance  of  conserving  our  natural 
and  wildlife  resources  and  the  neces- 
sary role  hunters  and  fishermen  play 
in  conservation. 

By  so  doing,  NHF  Day  helps  make 
sure  we'll  all  enjoy  the  great  outdoors 
for  years  to  come. 


National  Hunting  &  Fishing  Day® 
lOth.  Annkvrsary/Sept.  36,1981 
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Waterfowl  Seasons  Framework 

The  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  is 
now  entering  the  second  year  of  an  ex- 
perimental plan  designed  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  one  of  its  management 
tools— waterfowl  hunting  regulations. 
Undertheplan,  regulations  such  as  bag 
limits,  shooting  hours,  and  season  dates 
and  lengths  have  been  set  and  will  re- 
main constant  for  five  years.  After 
this  period,  game  managers  will  then 
compare  variable  conditions  like  habi- 
tat, fall  flight  numbers,  and  weather, 
against  that  fixed  background  of  stable 
regulations,  to  determine  the  real  impact 
that  hunting  harvests  have  on  the  re- 
cruitment of  waterfowl  breeding  popula- 
tions. 

Traditionally,  U.  S.  waterfowl  regula- 
tions have  fluctuated  to  reflect  varying 
conditions,  and  the  true  impact  these 
rules  have  or  don't  have  on  waterfowl 
populations  have  not  been  definitely 
known.  This  five-year  continuous  frame- 
work plan  will  help  managers  evaluate 
the  effect  of  regulations  on  harvest.  It 
will  give  managers  a  better  understand- 
ing of  factors  that  affect  waterfowl  popu- 
lations, both  natural  and  man-imposed. 

North  Americas  waterfowl  populations 
are  presently  contending  with  a  second 
consecutive  year  of  extreme  drought 
conditions  in  Canadian  nesting  grounds. 
These  extreme  conditions  will  give  game 
managers  excellent  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  manage- 
ment regulations. 

Louisiana  and  all  other  states  set 
waterfowl  seasons  within  the  established 
federal  framework. 


Federal  Funds  Aid  State  Game 
and  Fish 

Each  year  hunters,  fishermen,  archers, 
and  target  shooters  contribute  millions 
of  dollars  toward  projects  aimed  at  re- 
storing and  managing  fish  and  wildlife  in 
the  southeast.  These  funds  are  the  re- 
sult of  special  excise  taxes  levied  on 
guns,  ammunition,  fishing  supplies,  and 
archery  equipment.  Twice  yearly  the 
monies  are  tunneled  to  the  states  through 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  fed- 
eral aid  program  to  finance  sport  fish 
and  wildlife  restoration  and  hunter 
education  projects. 

According  to  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
this  year  alone,  the  ten  southeastern 
states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands were  apportioned  over  $21  million 


to  carry  out  wildlife  and  fishery  projects. 
While  hunters  and  fishermen  are  paying 
the  bill,  many  projects  also  benefit 
others  who  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  through 
wildlife  photography,  bird  watching,  and 
other  forms  of  wildlife-oriented  recrea- 
tion. 

These  funds  are  important  to  the  de- 
velopment of  wildlife  habitat  and  fish- 
ing areas.  State  research  projects  and 
hunting  safety  programs  depend  heavily 
on  them.  As  long  as  hunters  and  fisher- 
men continue  to  pay  their  way,  fish  and 
wildlife  will  benefit  from  this  program 
involving  federal  and  state  cooperation. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 

Mailing  List  Update 

□  Please  add  my  name  to  your  mailing 
list  to  receive  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist. 

□  Address  change.  (Attach  old  address 
label.) 

D  I  no  longer  wish  to  receive  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist.  Please  remove  my 
name  from  your  mailing  list. 


State 


Zip 


Mail  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

400  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 

For  changes  in  present  subscription, 
don't  forget  to  attach  recent  address 
label  here. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


Dear  Mr.  Duffy: 

Thank  you  for  sharing  "Roadside 
Jelly  Bush"  in  the  July-August  1981 
issue  of  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
There  is  also  a  delicious  delicacy 
which  can  be  made  from  the  flowers 
of  the  elderberry  bush. 

Elderberry  pancakes  can  be  made 
by  picking  a  complete  cluster  of 
flowers,  just  as  they  open  into  bloom. 
Dip  the  cluster  into  a  thin  pancake 
batter,  and  then  fry  until  crispy  gold- 
brown.  Remove  from  the  grease,  and 
snip  away  the  thin  stems  before  eating. 
Top  the  elderberry  pancake  with 
powdered  sugar  or  maple  syrup.  My 
mother  used  to  serve  it  with  home- 
made pork  sausage.  It's  really  good! 
James  R.  Taglauer,  Pastor 
First  English  Lutheran  Church 
New  Orleans,  LA 
Dear  Mac: 

Your"Roadside  Jelly  Bush"article 
in  the  current  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist was  a  nostalgia  trip  for  me. 
Way  back  while  Marion  was  off  with 
the  Army  in  World  War  II,  picnics 
were  in  order  for  the  rest  of  us  on 
many  summer  evenings. 

It  was  his  sweet  little  mother— the 
"Gram"  of  the  mulberry  jam  article 
you  wrote  many  years  ago  — who 
spotted  the  elderberry  bushes  along 
the  road;  not  way  out  in  the  country, 
but  right  along  side  of  West  End  Blvd. 
on  the  way  home  from  the  beach. 
(That's  all  built  up  now.) 

She  would  hop  out  of  the  car  and 
jump  across  or  slide  down  into  the 
ditches,  with  no  help  from  me.  (I  had 
to  hold  on  to  the  two  small  fry, 
Kathleen  and  Earl,  in  wet  swim  suits.) 

We  were  all  conscious  of  saving 
everything  in  those  days,  from  old 
aluminum  cooking  pots  to  pecan 
shells.  So,  since  we  had  no  space  for  a 
garden  of  our  own  in  the  war  housing 
complex,  she  was  thrilled  to  have 
something  for  the  taking  to  make 
into  jelly.  I  believe  she  followed 
the  same  recipe  you  gave  from  the 
Sure-Jell  book,  for  I  remember  the 
addition  of  lemon. 

Thanks  for  writing  it- 
Marian  Higgins 
Jefferson,  LA 
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Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  reading  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  and  have  most  of  the 
copies  since  1952. 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  hopes  this 
will  help  get  something  done  about 
three  very  polluted  streams  in  my 
favorite  hunting  area. 

Dugdemona  River,  Luce  Creek  (as 
named  on  the  official  map  of  Loui- 
siana) and  Cedar  Creek  in  the  Winn- 
field  area  have  been  partly  polluted 
since  I  was  a  kid,  but  now,  this  past 
hunting  season,  it  is  getting  unbear- 
able. Luce  Creek  in  particular  smells 
just  like  a  septic  tank  that  has  just 
been  opened.  You  cannot  stand  to 
touch  a  duck  taken  from  this  creek 
and  the  wildlife  will  not  drink  from 
it.  You  can  smell  the  stench  of  this 
creek  a  quarter  mile  away.  Luce  Creek 
runs  into  Cedar  Creek  and  from  there 
into  Dugdemona  River  on  into  Little 
River  polluting  to  different  degrees 
this  prime  hunting  and  fishing  area. 

Please  advise  me  and  other  in- 
terested people  via  your  magazine 
of  who  we  can  write  to  or  what  can 
be  done  to  stop  pollution  on  this 
large  and  beautiful  water  shed. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  have  another 
question.  I  have  a  camp  on  Cane 
River  Lake  south  of  Natchitoches.  I 
have  tried  many  times  and  cannot 
catch  a  White  Perch  in  this  lake. 
What  is  the  problem?  I  can  remember 
my  grandpa  and  daddy  talking  many 
times  about  the  big  Saddle  Blankets 
taken  from  this  lake.  I  still  hear  the 
natives  talking  about  the  time  when 
people  would  come  from  all  over  the 
state  and  from  Texas  to  catch  the 
plentiful  White  Perch  here.  Can  the 
lake  be  restocked  with  White  Perch? 
If  so,  please  advise  me  and  other  in- 
terested White  Perch  fishermen  of 
what  can  be  done  or  how  to  go  about 
getting  it  restocked. 

Your  interest  and  interest  of  other 
sportsmen  in  these  two  areas  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Bob  Gutweiler 
Alexandria,  LA 

We  have  reported  your  complaint 
to  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs,  Water  Pollution  Control 
Division,  P.O.  Box  44066,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70804.  This  is  the  key 
regulatory  and  investigative  agency 
in  the  state  for  environmental  qual- 
ity.   Upon    receiving   such    reports, 


they  send  a  field  technician  to  in- 
vestigate the  area. 

Any  industry  producing  discharges 
into  the  environment  must  obtain  a 
federal  permit  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  a  state 
permit  from  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Affairs.  The  permit  system  is 
designed  to  set  limitations  on  dis- 
charges to  protect  the  environment. 

According  to  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  spokes- 
man, many  water  pollution  problems 
in  the  state  are  related  to  municipal 
discharges.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
taxpayers  in  this  state  and  in  their 
respective  cities  to  provide  money 
needed  to  enlarge  treatment  plants. 

Interested  individuals  like  your- 
self are  instrumental  in  furthering 
environmental  protection.  We  appre- 
ciate your  letter. 

As  to  the  Cane  River  Lake  fish 
situation,  our  fish  division  re- 
ports that  the'lake  has  recently  been 
stocked.  Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
-Editor 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  something  to  say  about  this 
Louisiana  free  enforcement  number, 
1-800-442-2511. 

I  needed  to  know  information  about 
the  water  level  of  a  particular  lake  in 
north  Louisiana  and  I  live  in  southwest 
Louisiana. 

I  called  the  number  and  a  very 
nice,  well-mannered  man  answered.  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  call  up  other 
agents  who  worked  in  that  general 
vicinity  and  find  out  about  the 
water  level.  He  took  down  my  phone 
number  and  said  he'd  call  me  back  in 
a  few  minutes.  Well,  I  waited  about 
one-half  hour  and  no  call,  so  I  had 
plans  and  left  to  take  the  wife  out 
to  dinner. 

Now,  three  and  a  half  hours  later, 
the  phone  rings.  Forgetting  completely 
about  it,  the  agent  I  called,  called  me 
back  and  gave  me  all  the  information 
I  really  needed  to  know  to  plan  my 
fishing  trip. 

What  I  really  am  getting  down  to  is 
that  I  respect  this  man,  especially  for 
the  help  he  gave  me.  In  doing  this  I 
give  my  highest  and  gracious  respect 
for  the  agents  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Department.  Peo- 
ple such  as  these  agents  give  the  de- 
partment a  good  name,  so  keep  it  up. 
Merrill  Brent  Ardoin 
Mamou,  LA 
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Pies  Potpourri 


By  Marian  "Pie' 
Pendley 


Shark  is  a  mild  flavored  fish  that  can  be 
delicious  prepared  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  is  available  at  many  seafood  markets 
around  the  state  but  is  often   overlooked 
for  other  species.  These  recipes  were  tested 
by  Margaret  Barron,  home  economist  with 
LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and 
the  Chamber  New  Orleans  and  the  River 
Region.  Other  fish  species  can  be  substituted 
for  shark. 

These  recipes  were  contributed  by  the  New 
Orleans  Community  Leadership  Forum  for 
the  Fish  Awareness  Education  Project.  This 
special  committee  was  assembled  by  the 
Louisiana  Consumer  League,  in  conjunction 
with  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  with 
participation  from  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  LSU  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  seafood  distributors. 
Primary  goal  of  the  committee  is  to  create 
awareness  of  under-utilized  species. 

Buttermilk  Fried  Shark  with 
Lemon  Relish 

2  lbs.  skinless  shark  steaks  or  filets 
1  cup  buttermilk  with  2  oz.  tabasco 
1  cup  biscuit  mix 
1  teaspoon  salt 


Place  fish  in  a  single  layer  in  a  shallow 
dish.  Pour  the  buttermilk  over  the  fish 
and  let  stand  for  30  minutes,  turning 
once,  combine  biscuit  mix  and  salt. 
Remove  the  fish  from  the  buttermilk 
and  roll  in  the  biscuit  mix.  Place  fish 
in  a  single  layer  in  a  fry  basket.  Fry 
in  deep  fat,  350  degrees  for  3  to  5 
minutes  or  until  brown  and  fish  flakes 
easily  when  tested  with  a  fork.  Drain 
on  absorbent  paper.  Serve  with  lemon 
relish.  Serves  6. 

Lemon  Relish 

lA  cup  dairy  sour  cream 
y*  cup  drained  crushed  pineapple 
2  tablespoons  diced  peeled  lemon 
2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  green 

pepper 
1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion 
1  tablespoon  light  brown  sugar 
V/i  teaspoons  grated  lemon  peel 
y*  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
lA  teaspoon  celery  salt 
V»  teaspoon  ground  cloves 

Combine  all  ingredients.  Chill  in 
refrigerator  for  2  hours  before  serving. 
Makes  1  cup  relish.  This  sauce  is  great 
with  buttermilk  fried  shark. 


Shark  Fingers 

1  lb.  shark  filet,  cut  into  l/i  inch  widths 

1  can  flat  beer 

2  cups  self  rising  flour 

1  cup  corn  meal 
\lA  cups  milk 

2  tablespoons  condensed  milk 
lA  teaspoon  basil 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  black  pepper 

2  tablespoons  prepared  mustard 
peanut  oil 

Soak  shark  cuttings  in  flat  beer  for  1 
hour.  In  separate  bowl,  mix  flour,  basil, 
com  meal  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly. 
In  another  bowl,  pour  milk,  condensed 
milk  and  prepared  mustard.  Mix  thor- 
oughly. Combine  both  ingredients  to- 
gether and  blend  to  a  smooth  batter. 

Preheat  frying  pan  with  enough  peanut 
oil  to  cover  fish  at  least  1  inch.  Drain 
flat  beer  from  shark  fingers  and  discard 
juice.  Dip  fish  into  batter.  Let  excess 
batter  drop  back  into  bowl.  Place  fish 
in  peanut  oil  on  medium  heat.  When 
fish  is  done,  it  will  float  and  turn  a 
light  golden  brown  color.  Serve  with 
tarter  sauce  or  thousand  isle  dressing 
with  baked  potato  and  sourcream  with 
hush  puppies  and  lemon  wedges.  Serves 

Note:  2  lbs.  of  shark  will 

yield  approximately  50  breaded  fingers. 


Skewered  Shark  Kebabs 

2  lbs.  shark  meat,  cut  into  1  inch  by 

V/i  inch  pieces 
lA  cup  dry  sherry  or  rice  wine 
lA  cup  soy  sauce 
1  tablespoon  fresh  lemon  juice 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

2  slices  ginger  root,  slivered,  or 

14  teaspoon  ground  ginger 

3  tablespoons  peanut  oil  or  vegetable  oil 

Place  fish  in  a  bowl.  Combine  wine, 
soy  sauce,  lemon  juice,  garlic,  ginger 
root,  and  oil  and  pour  over  fish.  Cover 
and  chill  for  2  hours,  turning  occasion- 
ally. Thread  fish  chunks  on  skewers 
with  cherry  tomatoes,  bell  pepper,  small 
onions,  and  mushrooms  and  cook  over 
low  coals,  or  under  a  broiler  for  about 
10  to  15  minutes  or  until  filets  flake 
when  tested  with  a  fork.  Baste  occasion- 
ally with  the  remaining  marinade. 
Serves  6. 


September/October  1981 
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